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Notes of the Month 


Trieste: The Latest Phase 

Tue Trieste question has arrived at its present state via a series 
of misapprehensions, of which those surrounding the Anglo- 
American declaration of 8 October are only the latest example. It 
was born under a misapprehension when the Yugoslavs, already 
in prior occupation of Trieste city when the New Zealand 2nd 
Division reached it on 2 May 1945, set up their own form of 
administration there under the impression—in default of precise 
political agreements to the contrary—that Trieste was to be theirs. * 
{nd the ad hoc line agreed to on the spot six weeks later between 
Generals Morgan and Jovanovié was destined to become per- 
petuated, as to that part of the frontier, in the line agreed upon in 
the Italian peace treaty as the future international boundary be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. It should also be recalled that at the 
time of the treaty drafting, early in 1946, the Iron Curtain had 
not yet fallen, and it then seemed reasonable to expect that the 
port of ‘Trieste could rely as heretofore on traffic from the hinter- 
land countries for its economic livelihood. 

But misapprehensions continued after the treaty was signed. 
Yugoslavia, acting in the belief that Zone B, whose military oc- 
upation was allotted to her, ought to be Yugoslav territory, pro- 

ded to introduce measures tending to assimilate its legal and 
iministrative set-up to her own: but in fact ‘occupation’ here, as 

ewhere, legally implied a care-and-maintenance basis, with 
n sovereignty abrogated but Italian law and other institutions 
ing their validity until the Free Territory Statute came into 
Italy, on the other hand, from the first contested the Trieste 
ettlement, maintaining that Istria (including Trieste) had been 
mally assigned to her after the 1914-18 war by the Treaty of 

rieste Diary’, in The World Today, October 1945. 
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Rapallo; that previously it had not been ‘Yugoslav’, but an Italian- 
speaking province of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; and that, as 
far as the proposed Free Territory was concerned, statistics showed 
that the population was predominantly Italian.? 

Further misapprehensions arose concerning the Western allies’ 
tripartite declaration of 20 March 1948, which recommended the 
return of the whole Free Territory to Italian sovereignty. This was 
done in view of the ‘virtual incorporation’ of Zone B into Yugo- 
slavia, and of the Security Council’s failure to reach agreement ona 
Governor. The justification of this declaration has been widely 
questioned, especially since, given Yugoslavia’s exit from the 
Cominform three months later, it has proved a source of con- 
siderable embarrassment to its promoters.” But it was formally re- 
affirmed by the British Government after the London Conference 
of March 1951 and was subsequently adhered to, if with diminish- 
ing conviction, by all the signatories until Mr Foster Dulles on 
3 September gave an inkling of things to come by his incautious 
remark that the declaration should not necessarily be regarded as 
‘a law of the Medes and Persians’. Italy has always attached an 
almost legal significance to the declaration. 

By tacit consent the Trieste dispute remained in abeyance this 
summer during the Italian elections and the subsequent search for 
a Government, which eventually led to the withdrawal of Signor 
De Gasperi’s experienced hand from the Italian helm. The 
present crisis arose at the end of August out of small beginnings— 
reaffirmations of the well-known claims of both sides little or no 
more explicit than before, but soon expanded, in the welter of 
Notes and counter-Notes, and of speeches made with an eye to 
domestic consumption, into positions from which there could be 
no retreat. Into this impasse the Anglo-American decision of 
8 October to evacuate Zone A appeared at first sight to have 
brought only more confusion: its ambiguous wording led Signor 


1 Population estimates of 1949 for Zone A were: 








Commune Italian Slovene Total 
Trieste 230,000 50,000 280,000 
Other 5 communes 16,500 13,000 29,500 

Total 246,500 63,000 309,500 








The latest estimate for Zone B, of 1940, gave a population of 73,500; n 
precise statistics are available as to the proportion of Slovenes to Italians, but 
Slovenes are known to predominate to a considerable extent, especially since the 
Italian exodus and the Yugoslav infiltration of the post-treaty years. 

* For an ingenious argument of the legal aspects see Relazioni Internazionali, 
10 October 1953. 
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Pella to assume that abrogation of the 1948 tripartite declaration 
was not necessarily implied, while President Tito was incensed 
both by its purport and by the fact that he had not been informed 
beforehand. Since then each side has proposed a conference be- 
tween the two claimants and the Western Powers, President 
Tito making it a prior condition that the decision to evacuate Zone 
A should not be carried out, while Signor Pella insists that it 
should, and proposes a plebiscite in both Zones, to apply only 
to pre-1918 inhabitants. In the meantime Mr Vyshinsky on 13 
October urged the Security Council to implement the peace treaty 
and appoint a Governor. Though the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in London of 16—17 October discussed the Trieste question 
the statement subsequently issued brought no clarification, and at 
the time of writing, while no final date had been fixed for the 
evacuation of Zone A, it was still uncertain whether, or when, it 
would be possible to arrange a conference of the Powers concerned. 


The New German Government 


Dr ADENAUER’S new Cabinet, announced on 20 October, 
reflects his desire to put his coalition on as broad a base as possible 
in order to be assured of a two-thirds majority for his policy of 
European integration. In addition to his former partners, the Free 
Democrats and the German Party, he has included members of 
the Refugee Party, now represented in the Bundestag for the first 
time. 

The elections of 6 September turned out even better for the 
Christian Democrats, and worse for the other parties, than had 
been expected. Extremist and splinter parties were obliterated, 
the coalition parties weakened. Of the two ‘regional’ parties only 
one, the German Party, survived. It is now the smallest partner 
n the coalition, since the other, the Bavarian Party, is no longer in 
the Bundestag, its seats having been captured by the Bavarian 

ersion of the C.D.U., the Christian Social Union (C.S.U.). 

Dr Adenauer seems to have decided that he must let the German 
Party retain its two ministries in order to reattach it to the coalition. 
i:verything else followed from this. The stronger Refugee Party 
could not be offered fewer posts; the Free Democrats had to have 

The C.D.U./C.S.U., much stronger than all these together, 

id to have at least ten. Here a further complication arose: the 
U.5.U., pointing to its electoral victory, had to be rewarded with 

just proportion of the C.D.U. posts. ‘Thus it was found necessary 
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to enlarge the Cabinet to accommodate all these claimants. Dr 
Schaeffer, the Minister of Finance, was opposed to this on budget- 
ary grounds, but yielded in the end when it was decided not to give 
ministries to four of the new Ministers. 

Governmental algebra had also been complicated by the reli- 
gious factor. Since Protestants had voted for Dr Adenauer in 
unexpectedly large numbers, Protestant groups were vigilant when 
it came to the allocation of ministerial seats. It is generally stated 
that the new Minister of the Interior, Gerhard Schroeder (C.D.U.), 
owes his appointment to youth, vigour, and his Protestant de- 
nomination. One of the Ministers without Portfolio, Robert 
Tillmanns (C.D.U.), is a prominent Protestant churchman. The 
only new ministry, that for Family and Youth Questions, has gone 
to a Catholic. 

The C.D.U./C.S.U. triumvirate Adenauer-Erhard-Schaeffer 
remains in charge of Foreign Affairs, Economics, and Finance; 
Storch (C.D.U.) and Kaiser (C.D.U.) stay in the Ministries of 
Labour and All-German Affairs; Bluecher (F.D.P.) remains Vice- 
Chancellor and Minister for European Economic Co-operation; 
Seebohm and Hellwege, both of the German Party, keep their 
Ministries of ‘Transport and Bundesrat Affairs. 

The F.D.P. succeeded in keeping the Ministry of Justice, but 
the former Minister, Dr Dehler, has been succeeded by Fritz 
Neumayer, once a lawyer and judge, and Minister of Housing 
since 1952. Viktor-Emanuel Preusker, a young and prominent 
financial expert, has joined the Cabinet as Minister of Housing; 
and in addition the Party has, in Hermann Schaefer, a Minister 
without Portfolio. 

The new C.D.U. Ministers are Heinrich Luebke for Agricul- 
ture and Franz-Josef Wuermeling for Family and Youth; the 
former was an able and energetic Minister of Food and Agriculture 
in North-Rhine Westphalia in the difficult years of 1946 to 1948 


and an advocate of land reform; the latter was a civil servant | 


before the war who was dismissed for political reasons in 1936. 
Tillmanns, the C.D.U. Minister without Portfolio, suffered the 
same fate in 1933. The C.S.U. ‘Liaison’ Minister (without Port- 
folio), Franz-Josef Strauss, at thirty-eight the youngest Minister, 
has so far been mainly concerned with E.D.C. questions; he is 
regarded as the architect of the Union’s victory in Bavaria. 
Another Bavarian, Theodor Oberlaender, has exchanged the 
Bavarian for the Federal Refugee Ministry. He is the first repre- 
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sentative of the Refugee Party to head a Ministry at Bonn. His 
Party chief, Waldemar Kraft, has become Minister without 
Portfolio. Herr Kraft was between the wars a leader of German 
farmers in Poland and member of the Sejm, and was later active 
there under the Germans as an agricultural expert. He joined the 
Nazi party in 1943 and was given an honorary SS rank. The 
Refugee Party (B.H.E.) is as yet an almost unknown factor in 
Federal politics. In Land coalitions it has worked with the S.P.D., 
and in the Bundestag sits next to the $.P.D. and on the left of the 
C.D.U. But it is committed to Dr Adenauer’s policy of European 
integration. 


The Partition of Kashmir 

Ir has been suggested that the brief reference to the fate of 
Sir Owen Dixon’s proposal in 1950 for the partition of Kashmir, 
made in the article on “The Kashmir Problem’ which appeared in 
The World Today, September 1953 (p. 393), does an injustice to 
Mr Nehru. It was there stated that ‘At the time, while the Pakistan 
Prime Minister agreed to discuss this proposal, Mr Nehru refused 
to do so.’ This may have given the impression that Mr Nehru 
refused to discuss any proposal for partition and a partial plebi- 
scite. 

In fact what Mr Nehru refused to discuss was the particular 
proposal which Sir Owen Dixon intended to put forward. At the 
beginning of his mission Sir Owen had set out to secure Indian 
agreement to arrangements which would, in his view, permit a 
free and fair plebiscite for the whole of the State of Kashmir. 
India, however, would not agree to the proposals he suggested, 
and he therefore inquired what the Indian attitude would be if he 
were to put forward either a plan to take a plebiscite by areas, 
illocating each area according to its result, or a plan to allocate 
those areas which would clearly vote for one country or the other 
to the country concerned, and only to hold a plebiscite in the 
Valley of Kashmir itself, with perhaps the addition of some 
idjoining areas. India agreed to discuss the second of these pro- 

sals, though it put forward tentative suggestions for the division 

the State which Sir Owen regarded as unreasonable. Pakistan 

it first refused to discuss such a proposal on the ground that it 
ad been agreed to hold an over-all plebiscite for the whole State 

that this agreement should be adhered to. She was unwilling 
ttend a conference for fear that this might be regarded as an 
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abandonment of her claim that an over-all plebiscite should be | 


held. She also claimed that the Indian position was too indefinite. 
Pakistan did however indicate that she would agree to a solution 
involving simple partition if under this the Valley was to go to 
Pakistan. Sir Owen put this proposal to India, who declined to 
consider it. 

Sir Owen then proposed that he himself draw up a plan for a 
partial plebiscite and partition of the rest of the State. Mr Nehru 
informed him that India would agree to attend a conference to 
discuss such a plan provided that Pakistan made it clear beforehand 
that the fact that the plan was based on a partial plebiscite and 
partition would not in itself lead to its rejection by Pakistan. After 
some hesitation the Pakistan Government agreed to attend a 
conference on this basis, but in turn made a condition. Sir Owen 
had decided to propose, in his plan, to set up a United Nations 
administrative body with certain powers, which he listed, to carry 
on administration in the limited plebiscite area until the poll was 
declared. Both he and Pakistan regarded such a proposal as 
essential to the operation of any plan for a partial plebiscite, and 
Pakistan was only willing to attend a conference if India did not 
regard the placing in the intended plan of such a provision as an 
insuperable objection to it. When, however, Sir Owen inquired of 
Mr Nehru whether he would discuss a plan of this kind, Mr 
Nehru refused, and the whole proposal was abandoned. Mr 
Nehru’s objection to Sir Owen’s proposal for a partial plebiscite 
was principally based, as was his refusal to accept the suggested 
arrangements for an over-all plebiscite, on the doctrine that 
Pakistan was an aggressor with no legitimate interest in the State. 
In Sir Owen’s view, whatever the position beforehand, once the 
State was divided under a proposal for partition and ‘partial 
plebiscite, each party would obtain a legal right to the part allotted 
to it and a legitimate interest in the part to be allotted by plebiscite. 

It will be seen therefore that it was not partition and the holding 
of a partial plebiscite itself that Mr Nehru refused to discuss, but 
the form of plan which Sir Owen Dixon regarded as essential and 
was prepared to put forward. 
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Jordan’s Frontier Villages 
The Scene of Border Tension 


Tue Israeli attack on 14 October against the Jordanian village of 
Qibiya is only one of several serious incidents which have recently 
taken place on this frontier. For nearly a year tension on the border 
has been mounting. Both Israel and the Arab States have helped 
to provoke antagonism. While the politicians in Baghdad and 
Damascus thunder away about the ‘second round’ against the 
Jews, the Israelis increase Jordanian uneasiness by their practice 
of holding military exercises with live ammunition close to the 
demarcation line. In recent months a greater number of the Arabs 
who cross illegally into Israel are believed to have been carrying 
arms; Jewish attacks by long-range fire and incursions into Jordan 
have, according to independent foreign observers and the Jordanian 
security forces, been on a larger scale and of a more military 
character. Whatever the underlying motives for the intensification 
of Israeli operations, no one could deny that the present armistice 
line, which was drawn up at Rhodes in 1949, invites trouble. 


THE ARMISTICE LINE 


Villages on the Jordanian side are separated from their water 
supplies, their orchards and fields. Not even the local inhabitants 
are always sure where Jordan ends and Israel begins. In the Latrun 
gap a long, narrow stretch of once fertile acres—now covered in 
hogweed and thistles—is the only suggestion of no-man’s land; the 
shepherd grazing his flocks, the unwary traveller who strays across 

invisible line, are in danger of being shot dead on sight. Arab 
communities are cut in two, as at Beit Safafa, where the wire runs 
lown the main road; here the Jordanian who talks to his father in 

e house across the way, which is in Israel, is technically guilty of 
communicating with the enemy’. In the valley below a well-built 
sanatorium is of no use to either country because the frontier comes 

rough the middle of the buildings. 

[In Jerusalem, the boundary which separates the Jordanian area 

om the Jewish, and the Old City from the New, is marked by a 
corridor of gutted houses. In five years the weeds have grown high 
and the wire between the gaps has long since rusted. Arab homes, 
shops, and offices lie in Jewish Jerusalem; and Jordanian territory 

off from Israel the Jewish Hospital and Hebrew University 
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on Mount Scopus. Incidents arise out of attempts to occupy houses 
in the demilitarized zone; and from time to time firing breaks out 
in the heart of the city. At only one point on the frontier has a 
working compromise been reached in a difficult situation. This is 
on an unofficial basis at the Jordanian village of Battir, which from 
a strategic height dominates the Jewish-controlled Lydda to 
Jerusalem railway. Many of Battir’s olives and its school are on the 
far side of the cutting and in Israel. The Jews allow the residents 
of Battir to cultivate within the original boundaries of the village; 
and the children cross the frontier daily to attend school. Israeli 
trains pass regularly without danger of being blown up. The 
arrangement has obvious advantages for both sides. 


POVERTY IN JERUSALEM 


In most places the frontier has resulted in economic disaster. 
Arab Jerusalem today is congested with destitute. Among the 
thousands without a livelihood are lawyers, merchants, mechanics, 
and artisans whose premises were in the New City, landless peas- 
ants, and ex-employees of the former Mandatory Government. 
Many who were able to bring savings with them from Jewish-held 
Palestine face a steadily deteriorating situation as these become ex- 
hausted. Out of the British Loan to Jordan {£25,000 has been 
allocated to the Municipality to relieve unemployment, and 
£50,000 is being used to help carpenters, blacksmiths, and others 
to replace their tools and machines so that they can start up new 
businesses. Contact between Arab and Jewish Jerusalem is limited 
to a furtive exchange of daily newspapers at the Mandelbaum 
Gate, the only official crossing place on the frontier. The Jewish 
papers, however, are never openly sold on the Arab side. 

In the past, charity and tourism were the mainstay of Jerusalem; 
charity continues, but the present barriers with their total disre- 
gard for natural communications and trade routes are responsible 
for substantial losses of revenue. Bishops and diplomatic officials 
move with comparative freedom from one side to the other, and 
back; foreign tourists are allowed to cross once. The fact that they 
cannot return can greatly complicate and add to the expense of an 
itinerary. Regulations are apt to change at short notice and leave 
the unprivileged traveller precariously dependent on consular co- 
operation. Jordan is the only member of the Arab League to grant 
visas to foreigners who are known to have visited Israel. In conse- 
quence ordinary visitors (as opposed to pilgrims in large groups 
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organized at Christmas and Easter) who enter Arab Jerusalem 
from Israel are obliged to leave Jordan by air for a destination out- 
side the Arab States. Because the Old City and Bethlehem are on 
the Arab side of the demarcation line, Jordan has advantages over 
Israel in the way of pilgrim traffic. But the full potentialities of 
tourism in the area and urgently needed foreign currency can never 
be realized so long as travellers are unable to move freely through- 
out the Holy Land as a whole, and so long as a visit to Israel 
jeopardizes future contacts with the Arab States. Few people have 
either the time or the means to make special journeys to Cyprus, 
where a new passport unblemished by an Israeli visa can be ob- 
tained, in order to satisfy the Arab authorities. 

Prospects for the future are bleak unless the present situation 
changes. And many of the Palestinian Arabs in the Old City now 
express the desire for the internationalization of Jerusalem, on the 
lines of earlier United Nations resolutions, which would revive the 
normal flow of traffic and facilitate trade with the Jews. This, how- 
ever, would not only clash with the determination of the Zionists 
to make Jerusalem Israel’s capital, but also with the deep reluct- 
ance in Amman to relinquish Jordanian sovereignty over the Old 
City. Outside the hard-headed circles of commerce which seek a 
practical solution the mood is one of mounting bitterness. ‘The 
recent removal of the Jewish Foreign Office from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem, in defiance of the United Nations, has added to Arab 
resentment and dealt yet another blow to Western prestige in the 
Middle East. 


DISTRESSED VILLAGES 

Conditions in the villages along the Jordanian side of the frontier 
are still worse. Even during the Mandate the barren hills of 
Palestine could not support the population, and until 1948 many 
villages, especially near Jerusalem, worked for the Mandatory 
Government or the British Army, and on the railway which is now 
in Israel. Refugees add to the burdens of the frontier villages. Out 
of nearly a million refugees half are concentrated in the im- 
poverished Kingdom of Jordan where, for the most part destitute 
ind demoralized, they form a third of the total population. Some 
360,000, or more, live west of the Jordan. They cling tenaciously 
to the frontier area in order to be within easy reach and in sight of 
their old homes which are now in Israel. In many villages refugees 
are more numerous than the local inhabitants; houses are severely 
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overcrowded, for only 30 per cent of the refugees are in camps 
organized by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA). Free rations and, in the case of those who live in 
camps and caves, free shelter enable them to undercut the villagers 
in the limited opportunities for employment, and this frequently 
leads to friction. 

The indigenous population of the villages in the frontier districts 
is estimated at 120,000. A small percentage of the people draw half 
rations; this dates from an emergency allocation, arranged by the 
Red Cross, which UNRWA continued but was unable to extend to 
other equally needy groups. Because they have not lost their houses 
most villagers do not qualify for official relief. Yet their conditions 
are often more desperate even than those of the refugees who are 
kept alive at barest subsistence level by United Nations help.! A 
handful of relief workers from voluntary societies has struggled to 
deal with some of the worst emergencies. But sickness and mal- 
nutrition are widespread and the need for additional resident 
medical.and welfare teams is urgent; at Dharariya 40 per cent of 
the people were found to be suffering from tuberculosis. Foreign 
relief organizations, however, have on the whole been hesitant to 
spend large sums on the frontier area mainly because of the un- 
certainty of its future. Hardship is increased by the tendency of 
the authorities to keep supplies down to the minimum in order to 
reduce opportunities for smuggling to Israel. 

Most of the fertile coastal plain is in Israel, and the former pat- 
tern of agriculture in which the produce of the terraced hillsides 
was exchanged for the crops grown at lower level has been com- 
pletely disrupted. Some villages have lost 80 per cent of their land; 
and conditions in the following are characteristic of the district. 
The arid village of El Burg, near Hebron, formerly owned 40,000 
to 45,000 dunums,? with extensive grazing lands. Today it has 
4,000, and the huge herds of cattle, camels, and small stock which 
used to provide its livelihood are reduced to insignificant numbers. 
Qalgiliya, which used to depend on citrus fruits, has lost nearly 
two-thirds of its land. Its population is 7,000; and in the opinion 
of foreign experts the village, even under the most favourable 
conditions, cannot support more than 1,500 people. Out of the 
17,278 dunums formerly belonging to Imwas 2,500 remain, about 
a third of which is considered unsuitable for cultivation. The 


1 The average annual cost of UNRWA relief per refugee is $31° 4. 
* 4 dunums=1 acre. 
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tables below give the losses of land in the frontier villages by sub- 
districts and a classification of the remaining areas. (A small per- 
centage of the land now in Arab hands was in a few districts cul- 
tivated by Jewish settlers until the Palestinian war.) 





TABLE I 
LAND Lost To IsRAEL 
Sub-District Population Original area Present area Percentage 
excluding in dunums in dunums of original 
refugees area lost 
Jenin 10,260 311,110 114,008 63°3 
Nablus 7,500 327,912 305,883 6°8 
Tulkaram 39,020 267,424 109,153 59°2 
Bethlehem 6,230 30,741 20,742 32°5 
Jerusalem 7,230 31,107 21,673 39°3 
Ramallah 2,850 28,647 22,887 20°1 
Ramallah (ex Ramle) 11,430 139,146 58,708 57°8 
Hebron 34,630 709,699 490,556 30°9 
Total 119,150 1,845,786 1,143,610 38-0 





Note.—Nineteen frontier villages which have lost only a negligible proportion 
of their lands are excluded and also the larger towns. 





TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF REMAINING LANDS IN FRONTIER VILLAGES 
Sub- District Present Cultivable Non-Cultivable Percentage 
Area in Land Land of present 
dunums in in area classi- 
dunums dunums fied as non- 
cultivable 
Jenin 114,008 39.698 74,310 65°1 
Nablus 305,883 105,217 200,666 65°6 
ulkaram 109,153 93,291 15,862 14°5 
Bethlehem 20,742 9,474 11,268 54°3 
Jerusalem 21,673 8,934 12,739 58°8 
Ramallah 22,887 14,705 8,182 35°7 
Rammallah 58,708 27,071 31,037 52°9 
ex Ramle) 
Hebron 490,556 168,438 322,118 56°7 
Total 1,143,610 467,428 676,182 59°0 


Many starving villagers have been forced to sell their animals, 
loors, and windows to pay for food. Many travel great distances in 
search of work, and on failing to find it are forced to beg. Some 


exist by raiding Israel, usually their former homes; one community 


near Jenin, which during the Mandate worked on a large estate, 
now in Israel, found that this was the only way to survive. Daily 
the peasants face the provocation of seeing their fields lying fallow 
in the neutral zone, or at greater distance being worked by Israelis. 
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A burning sense of injustice, hunger, and a deep attachment to his 


own land will drive the peasant to risk his life for the sake of | | 


ploughing a few acres, or gathering a sack of olives, across the 
border. At Imwas, where not long ago starving villagers were eat- 
ing grass, the olive trees are on the Israeli side of the wire, but 
within a few yards of their Arab owners. 

Incidents reach their peak during the harvest, and according to 
official sources about 3,500 Arabs a year are caught by the 
Jordanian authorities either on the outgoing or the homeward 
journey. As well as peasants who go to pick crops, infiltrators in- 
clude traders, families visiting relatives, and a small criminal ele- 
ment wanted by both the Jordanian and the Egyptian police for 
traffic in hashish. Members of the Arab minorities in Israel, and 
Arabs in the Gaza strip under Egyptian control, which is separated 
from Jordan by Jewish territory, also cross the border. Illicit 
journeys and smuggling are encouraged by the lack of any legal 
means of entry and by the disruption of normal trade routes. 
Jordanian villages within twenty-five miles or so of Haifa and Jaffa 
can buy shirts and razor blades far more cheaply from the Israelis 
because, except when the inconvenient port of Aqaba is used, 
goods legally imported into Jordan have to travel several hundred 
miles across Lebanon and Syria. By the time they reach Amman 
and Jerusalem their prices have trebled or quadrupled. Equally, 
certain Jordanian produce, such as meat, which is desperately 
short in Israel, fetches far higher prices from the Jews than in 
distant home markets. 

A frontier villages loan scheme was recently inaugurated. By 
raising the standard of living and by providing paid employment— 
even for limited numbers—this should help to lessen the tempta- 
tion and the need to pilfer in Israel. The Village Loans Sub- 
Committee has been set up in Jerusalem under the supervision of 
the Agricultural Adviser to the British Middle East Office who has 
been seconded to the Jordanian Government. During the current 
fiscal year £190,000 of the British loan to Jordan is being devoted 
to the frontier villages. Acute poverty has placed many villages 
seriously in the debt of local merchants; and it is hoped that the 


loan scheme, combined with efforts to revive co-operatives on the | 
West Bank of the Jordan, will help to break this stranglehold over 
the peasants. Villagers can now borrow for approved projects, 
and this enables them to buy material for planting, mules, and 
tractors, and to install pumps where local initiative has shown by 
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laborious and primitive methods that water exists in sufficient 
quantities to justify the construction of wells. Especially important 
are the plans for terracing the rocky terrain remaining in Arab 
hands. Loans for terracing are granted in three instalments; re- 
payment does not start until the fifth year. Inspectors examine the 
work, and the amount done with each allocation determines 
eligibility for further aid. In some districts it has been difficult to 
persuade cultivators to revert to the vegetables, fruits, and other 
crops which are best suited to certain localities; in their anxiety to 
be assured of bread supplies many have abandoned these in favour 
of wheat. 

Nevertheless, the response has on the whole been excellent. 
Most borrowers do more work than the minimum necessary to 
qualify for full assistance. Families turn out to share the tedious 
tasks of picking the rocks out of the soil; in some places dynamite 
has had to be used. Only a small percentage of the applicants 
receive loans, and there are already signs that, if the programme 
cannot be extended, resentment may grow among the groups who 
do not benefit directly and who are in genuine need. It has been 
suggested that the present scheme could usefully serve as a pilot 
project to a much larger venture to be sponsored possibly by 
UNRWA. This would provide work and a livelihood for refugees 

well as for the villagers. Experts consider that in the frontier 
listrict alone 150,000 dunums could be reclaimed. ‘The estimated 
cost is about a million and a half Jordanian dinars ({1 =J.D.1). 


VILLAGE SECURITY AND MORALE 
Despite the financial limitations of the loan scheme it is never- 
ess important. The fact that money is being spent at all on the 
ntier villages should help to restore confidence and promote 
ility. The Arabs today have little faith that the Western nations 
ibide by their commitments to guarantee the present frontier, 
d fear of Israeli expansion is uppermost in the minds of the vil- 
gers. Israel’s persistent economic difficulties, which the Arab 
ckade helps to bring about, are viewed on the West Bank with 
xture of satisfaction and apprehension; the sight of cramped 
vish settlements spreading in all directions with mushroom 
ipidity inevitably gives the impression to Israel’s immediate 
ehbours that the new State must, sooner or later, burst out of 
the tight framework of its present boundaries. In places the Arabs 
not had the heart, the strength, or the funds to rebuild ruins 
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which date from the Palestine war. Some villages, such as Sarafat, | 
near Jerusalem, with its strategic position overlooking the railway, | 


have been completely evacuated as the result of Israeli attacks since 
the Armistice. On the whole the morale of the local inhabitants 
is good, especially in the communities where help is being received, 
Outwardly the attitude adopted by the villagers to the return of 
their lands is as uncompromising as that of the rest of the Arab 
world, but unlike the refugees they have shown a great readiness, 
as an interim measure, to make the most of any opportunities put 
in their way. 

The defence of the Jordanian frontier villages is entrusted main- 
ly to the police and to home guards. The latter service, formed 
about a year ago, is compulsory and unpaid, and is being gradually 
strengthened. The Israelis complain that the Arab Legion is failing 
to control the border. In Jordan it is maintained that no army can 
patrol every strip of a frontier 300 miles long’, that infiltration is a 
social and economic problem which cannot be solved by military 
violence and which should be handled by the police. According to 
official sources about half the inmates of West Jordan’s prisons 
are serving sentences for infiltration. Crossing into Israel is in it- 
self no crime against Jordan, but these Arabs are punished— 
despite strong popular resentment—as a deterrent to activities 
which might compromise Jordan politically and which have led to 
reprisals against innocent villages. ‘The authorities claim that the 
bulk, and the most serious, of the infiltration offences are not com- 
mitted by local villagers, but by refugees from squalid camps and 
self-made settlements close to the frontier. The refugee population 
is increasing at the rate of 22,000 to 25,000 a year, and bitterness is 
turning to desperation. But for their poor state of health and the 
fact that the greatest concentration of their numbers has occurred 
in Jordan, which has the most efficient security services of any 
Middle East State, the danger of unrest and lawlessness would be 
even greater than at present. It is frequently suggested in Israel 
and elsewhere that the solution lies in their resettlement in the 
underpopulated areas of the Middle East. ‘This, however, is an 
oversimplification of an immensely complicated social and econo- 
mic problem. For apart from the obstructionism of the Arab 
States on political grounds, it ignores the attachment of the settled 
Arab to his own land, and the fact that to the average Palestinian, 
who is familiar with a Mediterranean landscape and way of agri- 


1 Excluding the Dead Sea strip. 
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culture, the great wastes of the Syrian and Iraqi deserts are alien 
terrain. Among the Palestinians who take up employment in the 
Persian Gulf and in Iraq there are many who leave their families 
behind in order to retain, as one explained, the ‘link with the 
Homeland’. 

The current annual report of the Director of UNRWA to the 
eighth session of the U.N. General Assembly, referring to the 
resistance of many refugees to resettlement outside Palestine, 
tates that a ‘formidable obstacle’ will have to be overcome if 


ther single factor is doing more to perpetuate Arab hostility to- 
wards Israel and the West then the unending question of the 
refugees, and it is not surprising that Jewish settlers who today 
iltivate Arab lands within close range of the original owners 
hould feel perpetually uneasy. So long as the refugee problem 
remains unsolved, and so long as adjustments are not made to the 
demarcation line to remove some of the more obvious causes of 
friction, measures taken for the improvement of conditions in the 
frontier villages can only be of limited effectiveness. As the vears 
go by the attitude of both sides is hardening and the chances of a 
peaceful solution grow progressively less. 
N. C, 


British Guiana 
A Background Note 


[HOUGH rumours that troops had been sent to British Guiana 
brought the political situation in the colony to the public eye, 
British Government’s announcement on g October 1953 of its 
sion to suspend the Constitution of British Guiana was none 
less unexpected. At the same time it was announced that an 
Order in Council revoking the Constitution would be laid before 
Parliament and that a Commission of Inquiry would be sent to 
ritish Guiana to advise on a new Constitution. The Governor, 

tr Alfred Savage, was given emergency powers and withdrew the 


N. General Assembly, Eighth Session, Supplement No. 12 (A/2470), p. 
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portfolios of the Ministers in the Executive Council. The im- 
mediate occasion of the British Government’s action in suspend- 
ing the Constitution appears to have been the hasty introduction of 
a controversial Labour Relations Bill by the Government of 
British Guiana, but, according to the Colonial Office statement', 
the Ministers themselves had shown that their ‘sole object’ was ‘to 
seize control of the whole life of the territory and to run it on 
totalitarian lines’ and that ‘they were prepared to use violence and 
to plunge the state into economic and social chaos’. A White 
Paper published on 20 October? states that this conduct ‘had 
seriously endangered the economic life of the country’ and points 
out that turnover in wholesale and retail trade has decreased by 
g per cent compared with the corresponding period in 1952, that 
four North American firms have abandoned their plans for 
mineral exploration and another firm has abandoned a large 
building project, while the level of savings deposits has fallen by 
$BWI 1,699,722 between 19 August and 30 September 1953. 

The Constitution of April 1953 which has been in effect for so 
short a time was based largely on the proposals of a Constitutional 
Commission sent out to British Guiana by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in 1950. ‘The Commission’s recommendations 
were largely accepted by the Colonial Secretary, and a Constitution 
based on universal suffrage, a bicameral legislature, and ministerial 
government was accordingly introduced, after a general election, 
in April 1953. The House of Assembly (the lower Chamber) 
consisted of twenty-four elected representatives and three officials 
holding the posts of Chief Secretary, Financial Secretary, and 
Attorney General, while the State Council (the revisionary 
Chamber) was mainly nominated by the Governor. The Executive 
Council comprised the Governor, three ex-officio members, six 
Ministers elected by the House of Assembly, and a Minister with- 
out Portfolio elected by the State Council. 

The considerable advance which the new Constitution repre- 
sented can best be measured by looking back at the earlier political 
history of the colony. In 1927 a Commission investigating econo- 
mic conditions in British Guiana stated that in their view the 
Constitution was the main obstacle to economic progress, and 4 
Constitutional Commission was therefore appointed. At that time 
the colony had a cumbersome system of government based on 


1 The Times, 10 October 1953; subsequently included in Cmd. 8980. 
* British Guiana: Suspension of the Constitution (Cmd. 8980). 
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legislative institutions inherited from the Dutch settlers, in which 
elected representatives had authority in financial matters but no 
further responsibilities. British Guiana was, in fact, described by 
the Constitutional Commission as ‘politically precocious’, and in 
1928 the old Constitution was abrogated and the colony was given 
‘an advanced type of Crown Colony Constitution’, consisting of a 
‘overnor, an executive council in which officials had a majority, 
and a single-chamber legislature with an unofficial but not an 
elected majority. Although the shortcomings of the old Constitu- 

mn were admitted, the new Crown Colony government was 
regarded by many Guianese as a step backwards and left a 
‘psychological sense of grievance’ still apparent when the 1950 
Constitutional Commission visited the colony.! Nevertheless, the 
1928 Order in Council gave British Guiana the opportunity to 
advance through the various stages of increasing popular repre- 
sentation; in 1943 the Executive Council was reformed to include 
an unofficial majority and the Legislative Council was given an 
elected majority. In the same year advisory committees of the 
Legislature were established, but the ultimate responsibility for 
the conduct of public affairs still lay with appointed officials and 
ot with elected representatives. The position was complicated by 
the fact that the heads of departments did not have seats in the 
gislature, so that all legislation had to be channelled through the 
hief Secretary. The franchise, although extended in 1945, was 
till based on a literacy and small income or property qualification 
ip till 1953. The introduction of universal suffrage had been under 
msideration by a local commission for several years but because 

racial difficulties the question was not resolved. The East 
ndians, who are the largest racial group (198,000 in 1951), in- 
uded a high proportion of illiterates, and the Africans were 
willing to forego their advantage by abolishing the literacy test. 
it was largely for this reason that in 1950, contrary to usual 
ractice, an external Commission, rather than a local one, was 
ppointed to report on the possibility of constitutional progress. 
he Commission reported that ‘the present system is outworn and 
) longer satisfies the wishes of the people’ and was firm in its 

ommendation that the colony should have ‘the greatest, and 


t the least, degree of self-government that can be sustained’.* 


_ 


ritish Guiana: Report of the Constitutional Commission 1950-1 (Colonial 
Colonial Office, 1951), p. 17. 


pcit., p. 17 
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The Commission itself noted ‘unwholesome tendencies’ in the 
colony, for example, the excessive concern with politics in the trade 
union movement and the fact that many Guianese held an over. 
simplified view of democracy which made it impossible for them to 
grasp the idea of a Constitution based on a system of checks and 
balances. One of its members has stated recently that the People’s 
Progressive Party representatives and the trade unions connected 
with them who gave evidence before the Commission ‘interpreted 
democracy as what I can only describe as “one-party rule”. The 
idea that the minority also had rights to be respected; that demo- 
cracy meant “‘government by consent’’, that is, by the consent of 
everyone governed; that to ensure this it was usual to inser 
certain checks and balances in democratic constitutions, was alien 
to their thoughts. They interpreted any check as a negation of 
democracy’.! But the Commission, when it reported in 1951, was 
of the opinion that ‘many, though not all, of the present unwhole- 
some tendencies have been fostered by a sense of inferiority spring- 
ing from inadequate opportunities for responsible political expres- 
sion’,? and that when given responsibility the Guianese would 
honour the spirit of their Constitution. 

In the event, the most extreme Left-wing organization, the 
People’s Progressive Party led by Dr Cheddi Jagan, swept the 
board at the election. Most of the parties which put up were Left- 
wing, competing as they were for an electorate which included 
some 60,000 illiterates and which for the most part had a very lov 
standard of living and particularly wretched housing conditions 
The P.P.P., however, with its energetic leadership and efficient 
propaganda was first in the field with its call for self-government, 
racial unity, and extensive social legislation. The opposition 
though numerically strong—there were 134 candidates for the 
twenty-four seats—was very much divided, and therefore although 
the P.P.P. polled only just over half the votes cast it gained eigh- 
teen of the twenty-four seats in the House of Assembly and conse- 
quently the six ministries in the Executive Council. Of the other 
six seats in the House of Assembly the National Democrat 
Party gained two and the Independents four. 

The first concrete indication that the Constitutional Commis- 
sion’s faith in the willingness and capacity of the P.P.P. Govern- 
ment to work the Constitution on democratic lines was not to be 


1 Rita Hinden, in The Manchester Guardian, 17 October 1953. 
® British Guiana: Report of the Constitutional Commission 1950-1, p. 17. 
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justified was given by Dr Jagan in his opening speech as Leader of 
the House of Assembly when he criticized the creation of the State 
Council as ‘reactionary and undemocratic’,' and took exception to 
the presence of three ex-officio members in the House and to the 
Governor’s reserved powers. The White Paper has since stated 
that Ministers undermined the loyalty of the police, attempted to 
gain control of the public service and statutory committees, and 
intended to extend their political influence to schools by revising 
the curriculum and textbooks ‘to give them the true Guianese 
Socialist and realistic outlook’. Moreover, P.P.P. Ministers 
retained their positions as trade union officials and ‘espoused the 
cause of the Guiana Industrial Workers Union, of which Dr 
Lachhmansingh remained President although Minister for Health’, 
and tried to force its recognition in place of the established Man- 
Power Citizens’ Association, first by encouraging strikes and then 
by introducing legislation in the House of Assembly. 

The economic consequences of the Government’s policy are 
particularly serious in a colony with largely undeveloped resources 
and thus needing considerable capital investment. Although the 
total area amounts to some 80,000 square miles, go per cent of the 
population live in a narrow coastal strip about 270 miles long, 
which is itself open to flooding both from the sea and from the 
colony’s many rivers. In this area are grown British Guiana’s main 
crops, sugar and rice. ‘The sugar industry is the dominant factor in 
the economy, employing about 33,000 workers and accounting in 
1952 for about half the value of total exports. Except for some 
8,000 square miles of savannahs, most of the rest of the colony is 
covered by forests, of which about one-fifth are as yet accessible. 
The colony’s known mineral resources are mainly bauxite (of which 
ver 2 million tons is now exported annually), gold, and diamonds. 
Recently, however, deposits of columbite and iron ore have been 
confirmed and as the interior is explored other minerals may of 
ourse be found. The colony has already been the subject of 

merous economic commissions. In the 1930s the possibility of 
ettling refugees in British Guiana was explored by commissions 
ent by the League of Nations and by President Roosevelt. The 
matter was shelved during the war but in 1948 a Settlement Com- 

ission was sent to British Guiana and British Honduras to see if 
these mainland colonies might absorb some of the surplus popula- 
tion of the British West Indies islands. ‘The Commission reported 


New Commonwealth, 20 July 1953. 
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that this would be possible only if the latent resources of British 
Guiana and British Honduras were developed, and it made various 
proposals in this connection. But the idea of migration from the 
islands has not been well received in British Guiana, her East 
Indian population fearing that it would be soon outnumbered if 
African migrants were allowed to enter. Now, however, a Report 
by a Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has drawn attention to the annual rate of growth of 
British Guiana’s own population (now 2-8 per cent compared 
with 1-5 per cent in 1945) which makes economic development a 
necessity if even the present standard of living is to be maintained. 

Since the war a considerable amount of development has been 
undertaken and output generally has increased. Budget surpluses 
accumulated in the war years helped to finance a ten-year develop- 
ment plan launched in 1947, and by December 1952 Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds had contributed over £14 million 
to the cost of the programme. The colony has also received grants 
from the U.S. Economic Co-operation Administration. The largest 
schemes in progress are for water control in the coastal area, and it 
is calculated that these will add some 67,000 acres to the cultivable 
area over the next five years. In the Rupununi savannah region an 
abattoir and cold storage plant are now under construction to im- 
prove the colony’s meat supplies. The Colonial Development 
Corporation since its establishment in 1948 has allocated £3} 
million to British Guiana, nearly as much as the total allocation to 
all the rest of the British Caribbean territories. Following a sug- 
gestion of the 1948 Settlement Commission a large timber concern 
was launched by the Colonial Development Corporation, and 
exports will expand considerably when the large saw milling plant 
and wharf which have just been completed come into use. More 
recently the Corporation has provided most of the capital for a 
Rice Development Company which is to take over and expand the 
Government’s rice farms and mills. 

‘With energy and good will’ the colony’s economic problem can 
be resolved and continued progress assured. This was the sum- 
ming up of the recent Mission sent to British Guiana by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development.' The 
Mission’s Report has not been published but is understood to 
recommend Government investment expenditure of nearly {14 
million during the years 1954-8, chiefly on the development of 


1 The Times, 24 August 1953. 
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agriculture and communications and the rest for forestry, industrial 
credits, housing, and public works. The Mission also suggested the 
establishment of a credit corporation and an economic council. 
The Governor has already announced his intention of implement- 


f | ing these last two proposals and has also said that he will follow up 


economic proposals made by the Guianese themselves. But the 
first step must, of course, be the restoration of confidence. In the 
words of the Constitutional Commission of 1950: ‘In a country 
such as British Guiana, where development is impeded by lack of 
knowledge, confidence is a tender plant, and its prerequisite is 
stable and honest government.” 

V.K. 


The Fall of Beria and the Nationalities 
| Question in the U.S.S.R. 


IN the course of the Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, at which a balance sheet was drawn up of Soviet achieve- 
ments since the previous Congress in 1939, the nationalities ques- 
tion once again came to the fore. Although the speakers abstained 
rom open polemics—for in the higher spheres of the Party any real 
liscussion is carried on behind closed doors—two distinct theses 
uld nevertheless be discerned. The first of these was put forward 
by Lavrenti Beria, himself an expert on the subject since he had 
for many years governed the destinies of the most turbulent of the 
intries within the Soviet Union, Georgia, his own birthplace as 
well as that of Stalin. According to Beria, the nationalities problem 
had been definitely settled in all regions of the Union. He described 
situation in the U.S.S.R. as giving proof of ‘the absolute 
imph of equality of rights for all races and nations and of 
endship between peoples’. 
‘In the struggle against the enemies of Leninism,’ he added 
idst the applause of the audience, ‘the Party has preserved the 
nist-Stalinist nationalities policy and has assured the complete 
| final defeat of great-Power chauvinism, of nationalism, and of 


British Guiana: Report of the Constitutional Commission 1950-1, p. 13. 
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bourgeois cosmopolitanism.’ No shadow fell upon this happy 
picture of the progress realized by all the nations of the U.S.S.R. 
under the wise direction of the Party. Beria contrasted this progress 
with the ‘stagnation’ of the capitalist countries of the East and 
West. Thus he emphasized that in Azerbaijan, before 1918 one o{ 
the most backward countries in existence, there was now a doctor 
for every 490 inhabitants. “The population is thus eight-and-a-hali 
times better provided with medical aid than that of Turkey, and 
twenty-three times than that of Persia.’ Similarly, the develop. 
ment of the Ukraine could stand favourable comparison with that 
of France or Italy. Beria’s account stressed that the different 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. had every reason to be satisfied with their 
lot. And it was ‘the Russian people, the Russian nation, as the 
most outstanding of all the nations comprising the Soviet Union’ 
which ‘cements the friendship between the peoples of our country’, 
he said—irresistibly recalling George Orwell’s aphorism: ‘Al 
animals are equal, but some animals are more equal than others’. 


TWO ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE NATIONALITIES QUESTION 


Beria’s speech was like a monument sculptured in that neo- 
classical style which in the U.S.S.R. generally receives the appel- 
lation of ‘socialist realism’. He showed the Soviet St George 
triumphant, with his foot on the head of an expiring nationalism. 


Nevertheless his optimism did not seem to be shared by the other § 


speakers on the same subject. In fact, most of the delegates fron 
the non-Russian republics whose speeches preceded or followed 
that of Beria complained of the traces of ‘bourgeois nationalism 
which still persisted. For example, the representative of the 
Ukraine, Melnikov, first secretary of the Party, emphasized, in 
the words of the official record, ‘the need to fight against harmfu! 
ideologies, and especially against that of bourgeois nationalism’. 
Similarly, the secretary-general of the Party in Azerbaijan, 
Bagirov, deplored the ‘nationalist deviations’ which abounded i 
his country’s literature. Notably, he insisted on ‘the importance o! 
the Russian language in the preparation of qualified cadres’. ‘The 


Lithuanian representative, Snieckus, expressed the view that ‘the | 


essential condition for the further development of Lithuania’ was 
‘an implacable struggle against bourgeois-nationalist ideology 
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whose devotees among the intelligentsia were still numerous. The | 


Georgian delegate, Mgeladze, also pointed to the survival of this 
heresy in his country; Shayakhmetov, from Kazakhstan, declared 
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that it was ‘essential to continue to wage a resolute struggle against 
erroneous interpretations of history and against nationalism’; and 
similar arguments were put forward by the Tatar delegate, Mura- 
tov, by Kebin from Estonia, and by the delegate for Uzbekistan, 
Niazov. 

In October 1952 no one pointed to the contradiction inherent 
n these two attitudes towards the nationalities question: that of 
Beria, confident to the point of complacency, as against the com- 
bative, almost threatening standpoint adopted by most of the 
other delegates surrounding Malenkov. And in fact, the serenity 
of Beria and the vigilant sternness of Malenkov might appear, at 
the feet of a deified Stalin, as merely two aspects of the same will to 
power of a Party grappling with a complex situation. It was not 
until the crisis of July 1953 that some light was shed retrospectively 
upon the significance of the two theses put forward at the October 
Congress by the protagonists of the drama. It showed up Beria as 
an adversary of ‘the policy elaborated throughout many years by 
the Party’, for which, in the sphere of relations between Moscow 
and the various republics, he wished to substitute ‘a policy of 
capitulation’.* 

THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ‘NATIONALIST DEVIATIONS’ 

But what was the Party’s real policy before Stalin’s death? It was 
characterized by an incessant struggle against ‘nationalist devia- 
tions’ and ‘bourgeois nationalism’—a struggle whose necessity was 
reafirmed at the Nineteenth Congress by Malenkov and his 
lieutenants in the non-Russian republics. In fact, after a lull of 
several years due to the war,? the struggle against the remaining 

tiges of nationalist ideology revived in the U.S.S.R. as a result 

the celebrated Zhdanov resolution adopted by the Central 
Committee in August 1946 against the reviews Zvezda and Lenin- 
rad. This resolution, which condemned bourgeois nationalism 
ther with cosmopolitanism, was the signal for a new ‘heresy- 
int’. The wave of anti-nationalist purges which first broke over 
Ukraine, ‘T'ataria, and Bashkiria spread rapidly to all the other 
uublics, where between 1939 and 1946 ‘ideological vigilance’ 
had relaxed. ‘This was in reality a new and vigorous uprising of 
ian nationalism, strengthened by the war and now tending to 
Pravda, 10 July 1953. 


hough only a relative lull, if one recalls the large-scale deportation of two 
populations of the Caucasus, the Chechens and the Ingushi. 
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identify ‘Soviet patriotism’ and ‘socialist internationalism’ with 
the recognition of the hegemony of the Russian people and of the 
incontestable superiority of Russian culture and language. A 
significant pointer was the reappearance in the official vocabulary, 
after years of disuse during the revolutionary upheaval, of the 
epithet ‘elder brother’ to denote the Russian people in relation to 
the other peoples of the Soviet Union. 

It was Stalin himself who inaugurated what might be called the 
cult of the Russian people, in his famous toast of 24 May 1945 in 
honour of the commanders of the Red Army troops: ‘I propose a 
toast to the health of the Russian people, not only because it is the 
leading people, but also because it possesses a clear mind, a staunch 
character, and patience.’ 

It may appear surprising that in the succeeding years so much 
importance was accorded by the official Party organs and the 
various Central committees to seemingly purely theoretical ques- 
tions which apparently were of concern only to a restricted circle 
of intellectuals—writers, poets, historians, and the like. But it 
must not be forgotten that it is precisely through the intermediary 
of debates of this kind that the Communists, an eminently doc- 
trinaire Party, are accustomed to clarify their praxis, recalling in 
this the ancient Byzantines who were wont to confront their 
interests and their passions under the name of ideas apparently so 
little contradictory as ‘the homoousian and the homoiousian’.'! 
In deciding, for example, that the Azerbaijan historian Guseinoy 
(who received a Stalin Prize for his work on the development of 
nineteenth-century thought in Azerbaijan) was wrong in present- 
ing as a progressive figure the legendary Shamil, hero of the 
struggle for independence in the mid-nineteenth century, whom 
the Soviet Encyclopaedia in its 1934 edition had also described as 
a great democrat, the Communists of Azerbaijan took a fresh step 
forward in their submission not only to Moscow, but also to 
Moscow’s most ardent agents in Baku. Under the guise of history, 
it was the present that was in dispute; and while humiliating 
Guseinov, the most zealous servant of the central power, Bagirov, 
strengthened his own hold on the Party and the country. 

We shall revert later to the social background of this drive for 
‘Great-Russian chauvinism’ which became observable after 1946 
not only within the Soviet Union itself, but also in the relations of 


1 “The same substance’ and ‘the like substance’: watchwords of the Arian 
controversy. 
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the Soviet Union with the countries of Central Europe. It contri- 
buted, for example, to the outbreak of the conflict between the 
Cominform and Yugoslavia. 'Tito’s deviation gave a fresh impulse 
to the campaign directed against the various manifestations of 
‘bourgeois nationalism’—that is to say, against Russophobe senti- 
ments, for Russian chauvinism, repeatedly criticized by Lenin, 
ceased to be denounced after 1934, as if by that date it had sud- 
denly disappeared. In 1950 Stalin offered the Party ideologists and 
organizers of this campaign a new intellectual pabulum in his 
articles on questions of philology. Stalin there envisaged the birth 
of ‘zonal languages’, which should serve as a transition between 
the multiplicity of national languages and the single international 
language. Clearly his intention in publishing these studies was to 
reinforce the authority and prestige of the Russian language and 
culture, predestined to play the ‘zonal’ role. 

It is in this sense that his views were interpreted and expanded 
by Soviet linguists, notably by the Soviet academician V. Vino- 
gradov, who was then put in charge of philological research in the 
Soviet Union. “The language of the great Russian nation,’ wrote 
Vinogradov (Pravda, 21 July 1951), ‘is a powerful instrument for 
understanding between the peoples of our country. . . The great 
Russian language is a source of inexhaustible life for the languages 
f all the peoples of the Union.’ Once this dogma of the ‘mission’ 
of the Russian language had been proclaimed in Moscow, the 
scholars of the other republics were called upon to submit to it 
with a good grace, retracting everything in their past work which 
might seem contrary to the new views. 

During June and July 1951 Pravda and the Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, recalling the terms of the Zhdanov resolution of August 
1946, launched a new offensive against the ‘ideological lacunae’ 
n the various republics. The president of the Society of Authors in 
the Ukraine, Korneichuk, was strongly reproved for not having 
prevented the publication of a ‘nationalist’ poem of Sosiura’s. 
Korneichuk humbly pronounced his mea culpa, acknowledging 

t ‘We have not carried on a resolute struggle against the sur- 

vals of Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism.’ At the same time he 
ipologized for the tactlessness of a Ukrainian linguist, Beloded, ‘a 

iscipline of Marr’, who, in one of his studies, had placed the 


Cf. in this connection F. Barghoorn’s excellent study, ‘Stalinism and the 
Cultural Heritage’, in The Review of Politics (Notre Dame, U.S.A.), 


1952 
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Ukrainian poet A. Malychko—true, from the linguistic point of 
view only—higher than the Russian poet Mayakovsky; and he 
paid homage to ‘Russian literature, the most advanced in the 
world’. Although Korneichuk’s self-criticism was adjudged in- 
adequate by the Party secretary, Melnikov, this writer, as shrewd 
as he was affable, nevertheless managed to extricate himself from 
his faux pas by abandoning with a good grace his various official 
functions (he had been successively Vice-President of the Council, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and President of the Praesidium in 
the Ukraine) to divide his time between literature and work for the 
Peace Committee. It is possible that Beria was among his pro- 
tectors; in any case, the return of Korneichuk to the political 
scene last June, when he was appointed Vice-President of the 
Council and Party Secretary, coincided with the general promotion 
of Beria’s protégés. 

Some information is also available as to the role played by Beria 
in discussions on the nationalities question, and on the settlement 
of accounts between rival groups which accompanied them, in his 
native country. The political history of Georgia during the last 
two years would appear to be extremely complicated. An initial 
wave of purges struck the administration at the end of 1951: it 
was at this time that, according to the revelations made in the 
Moscow Pravda of 19 April 1953, the Georgian Minister of 
Security, Rukhadze, ‘staged an affair of which some of our most 
valued workers were victims’, among them the Party secretary Mik- 
hail Baramia and two other leaders, Ivlian Zodelava and Avksenti 
Rapava, accused of nationalist conspiracies. Early in April 1952 
Beria came to Tiflis, to assist at a stormy session of the Central 
Committee as a result of which the Secretary-General of the 
Party, Charkviani, was replaced by A. I. Mgeladze. A fresh purge 
followed in which the Minister of Security, Rukhadze, himself 
succumbed. At the Nineteenth Congress it was Mgeladze who led 
the Georgian delegation; and he was elected a member of the 
Central Committee. 


COMMUNIST INTELLECTUALS AND 
ANTI-COLONIALIST TRADITIONS 


During these years Moscow gave her support solely to such of 
the Communists among the non-Russian nations who not only 
recognized Russia’s present leading role but who also showed 
themselves ready to disavow the traditions of their respective 
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nations as far as anti-colonialism and anti-Russianism were con- 
cerned. In this connection, a speech pronounced at Tashkent, at 
the Uzbek Party Congress, by the Secretary-General O. Yusupov 
s highly significant. While declaring that ‘we must do everything 
to enhance the national pride of the Uzbek people’, Yusupov 
inveighed strongly against the ‘narrow glorification’ of the past, 
ind in particular against the glorification of the ‘feudal struggles’ 

r independence. 

There can be no doubt that it was among the Communist intel- 
lectuals of the ‘Turki and Muslim peoples that this new tendency 
n the application of the Leninist-Stalinist national policy showed 
itself most clearly. ‘The case of the Kazakh historian Suleimenov, 
vho was taken to task in Pravda (13 January 1953), well illustrates 
the swing-over: this scholar, who believed that he had put him- 
self thoroughly into line by attacking the ‘bourgeois-nationalists’, 
found himself suddenly hauled over the coals on the grounds that 
he was himself an agent of nationalism and a double-dealer. The 
truth was that the study of the past, to which, it must be con- 
eded, the Bolshevik revolution had given a genuine impulse,* had 
led Suleimenov, in common with many Uzbek, Tajik, and Turk- 
men intellectuals, to become conscious not only of the anti- 

lonialist traditions of their people, but also of a community of 
ilture extending throughout all the Turkish-speaking peoples. 
vloscow was not slow to realize the danger to the central Govern- 
lent which the propagation of these apparently inoffensive ideas 
ight represent, for, were they to become widespread in regions 
vhere Communist dictatorship was often regarded as a foreign 

tatorship, they might well act as an explosive force. Conse- 

iently Moscow deliberately applied the principle of ‘divide et 

era’, utilizing it to nip in the bud any Pan-Turanian aspira- 

; and Yusupov, in the speech just quoted, denounced the 

or inherent in speaking of a ‘single Turkish culture’: ‘All the 

urkish-speaking peoples, and in particular the Uzbek people,’ 

proclaimed, ‘have their own history and have followed their 
particular lines of evolution.’? 

\nother heresy of nationalist character to be contested by Mos- 
ww in Uzbekistan, as also in the other Muslim regions, is Pan- 
lamism. If we are to believe the official publications, many 

Cf. Professor S. Tolstov’s article on ‘Recent Studies of Russian Archaeo- 
ts and Ethnographers’, in Izvestia, 10 May 1953. 


Pravda Vostoka, 15 May 1950; quoted by Vincent Monteil in his Essai sur 
nen U.R.S.S. (Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1952). 
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Communist intellectuals of these regions tend to welcome with 
sympathy the idea (‘of imperialist and Anglo-American inspira- 


tion’') of a common Islamic culture in which the ancient Uzbek, |” 


‘Tajik, and other similar cultures all had their roots. “The corrupt 
ideology of the Pan-Islamists constitutes a danger for the Eastern 
republics no less great than the ideology of the tools of the Vatican 
for the Western republics,’ said the Literaturnaya Gazeta (20 
November 1952).? 

The Uzbekistan Academy of Sciences had frequently been 
criticized of recent years for the ‘Pan-Islamic’ views expressed by 
certain of its most eminent scholars. Jzvestia (2 September 1951), 
too, denounced this ‘dangerous’ deviation, while the problem was 
also the subject of a lively discussion at the Uzbek Party’s national 
conference, held at ‘Tashkent from 20 to 22 September 1952. Then, 
at the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party in the 
U.S.S.R., the leader of the Uzbek delegation, Niazov, underlined 
afresh ‘the need to struggle against the idealization of the feudal 
past’, and another delegate, Alimov, pushed his zeal so far as to 
demand that the duty of ‘educating members of society in the 
spirit of Soviet patriotism’ should be inscribed in the new statutes 
of the Party. (Alimov also made another interesting suggestion, 
that in all kolkhozes numbering more than fifty Communists a full- 
time secretary should be appointed who should be ‘freed from the 
work of actual production’.) 

The same tendency is to be found in Azerbaijan, where the 
Party journal (18 July 1950) rewrites history with the statement 
that ‘the Azerbaijan peoples awaited the Russians as liberators’. 
From December 1950 onwards the Moscow Pravda criticized the 
‘national deviation’ of certain Kazakh historians whom it accused 


of having ‘idealized the feudal-monarchical movement of Khan | 


Kenesseri’ who during the second half of the nineteenth century 
had carried out an important revolt against the Tsarist Govern- 
ment. One of the historians in question, M. P. Viatkin, in February 
1952 published in the Moscow review Voprosy Istoriia very cit- 
cumstantial disavowal, admitting the justice of the thesis that th 
national independence movements which in the past had been 


1 Cf. G. Osipov, Literaturnaya Gazeta, 16 July 1949. 

2'V. Monteil, in his study quoted above, remarks that ‘the Soviet Government | 
appears more concerned to preserve its Muslim masses from external ideas tha! 
to utilize them for the spread of Communism’ (op. cit. p. 128). But the Yugosla\ 
Borba (26 April 1953) mentions some curious attempts on the part of the 
Soviets to infiltrate the Pan-Turk organizations abroad. 
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directed against Russian colonization were of a feudal and re- 
actionary character, in contrast to which Russia, even Tsarist 


| Russia, represented social and economic progress. During the 


Congress of the Turkmen Party (Ashkabad, 21-22 September 1952) 
| the most celebrated historian of Turkmenistan, Nepesov, was also 
denounced as a ‘promoter of the bourgeois nationalist ideology’. 
He had just published a work on “The triumph of Sovietism in 
Turkmenistan’. 

Another criticism made in the course of the anti-nationalist 
campaign and directed against certain scholars of the Central 
\sian Republics concerned the enthusiasm which research workers 
at the Institutes of Oriental Studies in Tashkent and elsewhere 
were alleged to have shown for studying ‘dusty ancient Arab 
manuscripts’, instead of devoting themselves to ‘the study of 
present-day problems’.? Similarly, in his study on “The historical 
|} past of the Uzbek people’ (Red Uzbekistan, 15 and 29 May 1949), 
Professor Zagidov criticizes the ‘excessive influence of the Arabic 
language’. The same writer also denounces elsewhere the fondness 
of certain Uzbek, Tajik, or Azerbaijan scholars and writers for 
Persian literature, which in the past strongly influenced their 
lassical literature. ‘To Pan-Islamism, a political and religious 
leviation, and Pan-Turkism, a political deviation, there must, in 

ict, be added a third deviation, that of Pan-Iranianism—a cultural 

deviation, but with a political aspect too, since the Pan-Iranians 

attempt, according to Professor Zagidov, ‘to detach the Tajiks 

f the Soviet Union and reunite them with Iran’, and also ‘oppose 
diffusion of the great Russian culture’. 

\ curious discussion on this subject took place at the Nineteenth 
Congress last year. On that occasion the Tajikistan delegate, 
Gafurov, a member of the Academy of Sciences founded in 1951 
ind author of a highly controversial ‘History of the Tajik people’, 
idmitted that ‘serious deviations had occurred in his republic’s 
rt and literature’. But he did not hesitate to throw the responsi- 

ty for these deficiencies on to the ‘leader’ of Soviet literature, 

ideev, the main representative of the trend towards neo- 
ssicism and the glorification of Russia. According to the 
lajikistan delegate, the Union of Writers in the U.S.S.R., of 
1 Fadeev is the head, ‘takes no interest in national literatures 
s very ill-informed about their situation’. Had not Fadeev 
imself made an ill-considered accusation against the Tajik 





nd 


1a, 6 June 1949. 
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republic, saying that it had ‘annexed to itself the classics of 


Persian literature’? 


FROM ARMENIA TO THE BALTIC STATES 


But the struggle against the various forms of ‘nationalist devia- 
tion’ was not confined to the Ukraine, Georgia, and the Turki and 


Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union. The same problems also [ | 


arose, with greater or less acuteness, in the other republics. Take, 
for example, the small republic of Armenia. The Armenian Party's 
Secretary-General, Arutinov, in his speech at the Nineteenth 
Congress protested against the so-called ‘single stream theory’ in 
history—a theory which put ‘on the same plane the movements for 
bourgeois liberation and the true class struggle’. In fact, inasmuch 
as the members of the new leading class—the ‘cadres’ of Soviet 
Russia— identify themselves with everything in the past of Tsarist 
Russia which made for progress and dynamism, they can no longer 
admit that the other peoples of the Union should find common 
cause in their traditions of opposition to Russia. It is sub specie the 
growth of the power of the Russian State—of which the present 
Union is the culmination—that the history of all the peoples of the 
Empire must be re-envisaged. And that this adaptation is meet- 
ing with serious obstacles even among the intelligent and supple 
Armenians, who provided the Soviet State with one of its greatest 
administrators in the person of Mikoyan, is clearly shown in an 
article in Pravda of 25 January 1953, on the occasion of a plenary 
session of the Central Committee of the Armenian Communist 
Party, inviting Party leaders to ‘wage an active struggle against 


national errors in history and literature, as well as against all forms | 


of bourgeois nationalism’. 

Nor did the Communists of the Baltic States on whom fell the 
difficult responsibility of the rapid sovietization of their countries 
escape criticism. Intellectual circles in these countries found it very 
difficult to break off contact with the West and to adopt an ex- 
clusively Soviet orientation. During the past few years reproofs 
were often directed against them from Moscow. In Estonia, for 
example, among the victims of the latest great purge was the 
Prime Minister, A. Vejmer, who was dismissed in 1951 and ‘un- 
masked’ at the September 1952 Congress as an enemy agent 
Vejmer and a secretary of the Central Committee, Kuzmin, were 


held responsible for manifestations of nationalism within the | 
Party, and the Congress decided to undertake a new and vigorous 
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offensive on the intellectual plane against cosmopolitanism and 
nationalism. Nevertheless some weeks after the Nineteenth Con- 
oress the Literaturnaya Gazeta expressed the view that this pro- 
oramme fell far short of achievement, and it specifically blamed the 
Estonian writers’ official organ for failure to adopt a sufficiently 
energetic attitude on the ideological front. The same problems also 
appear in Lithuania: the Congress of the Lithuanian Party in 
September 1952 had subjected to searching examination the coun- 
try’s highest dignitaries on account of their ‘deviations’. Even the 
President of the Praesidium, J. Paleckis, was accused of having 
made some vague declarations against bourgeois nationalism 

lely in order to camouflage his refusal to unmask the true partis- 
ns of the nationalist idea which he does not wish to oppose’. At 
the same time the Academy of Sciences was accused of a serious 
lack of the international proletarian spirit. Events took a tragic 
urn after the discovery of the ‘Doctors’ Plot’, when on 31 January 
1953 the arrest at Vilna was announced of a group of ‘bourgeois 
nationalist Lithuanians’. 


THE SWING-OVER AFTER STALIN’S DEATH 


[he anti-nationalist campaign appears to have reached its 
culminating point at this time in the Soviet Union as a whole. It 
was then that Moscow propaganda showed a tendency to associate 
the idea of ‘nationalism’ with that of Zionism and Semitism in 
general. At the same time exaltation of the virtues and power of the 
Russian people was pushed to its highest point. 

Then came Stalin’s death, and hostilities on the ideological 

nt were abruptly suspended. During the succeeding months all 

Governments and Party directorates in the non-Russian 
republics were subjected to far-reaching changes, and many of 
the most zealous inquisitors disappeared from the scene, such as, 
r example, the Ukrainian leader Melnikov, whose fall coincided 
the return to grace of Korneichuk; Bagirov in Azerbaijan; 
Georgian leader Mgeladze; and many others. The interest of 
se changes, which appeared to foreshadow a swing-over in the 
malities policy of the Soviet Union, lies in the fact that they 
cast a light on the social background of the struggle against 
onalist deviations. In the Ukraine, the powerful Party secretary 
lelnikov, who after carrying on a veritable reign of terror of 
recent years was dismissed from office on 15 June, was accused of 
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having ‘appointed to leading posts persons of foreign origin and 
having instituted teaching in the Russian language in the second- 
ary schools of western Ukraine’. The Central Committee of the 
Lithuanian Party, too, according to Moscow radio (18 June 1953), 
made mention of ‘faults and errors consisting of the systematic 
distortion of the Party’s Leninist-Stalinist national policy’, notably 
in the ‘highly inadequate application of the principle according to 
which it is important to recruit, and to appoint to responsible posts 
in the Party and in economic spheres, national cadres of purely 
Lithuanian origin’. Similarly in Latvia, the Central Committee of 
the Party on 28 June stigmatized ‘the violation of Leninist-Stalinist 
principles’ in the matter of utilization of national cadres. 

At the Nineteenth Congress Beria had mentioned as character- 
istic of ‘Tsarist colonization the extensive establishment of Russian 
officials in the subjected countries. He had contrasted these 
methods of colonization with the example of the Soviet republics, 
which, he affirmed, were administered by ‘popularly elected per- 
sons who know the customs and psychology of the local population 
and administer affairs of state in the native languages’. Now, only a 
few months later, official communiqués published at Kiev, Lvov, 
Riga, and Kaunas gave the lie to Beria’s declarations. Encouraged 
by the ‘new line’, tongues became unchained: men dared to speak 
of things hitherto considered taboo in Party milieux, and to de- 
nounce the excesses of russification as a deviation from the 
Leninist line. It was thus that appeared in the eyes of the world a 
situation which in fact bore hardly greater resemblance to Beria’s 
optimistic picture at the Nineteenth Congress than did the Stalin 
of late 1952, wrinkled with age, to the handsome young man of 
Picasso’s picture. 


SOVIETIZATION A FORM OF COLONIZATION 


E. H. Carr, in his trilogy on the early years of the Bolshevik 
regime,! shows how contact with a confused reality and with the 
imperatives of action gradually led the Communist doctrinaires to 
act, in almost every sphere, counter to their utopian ideals. Thus 
centralized sovietization revealed itself as merely a specific new 
form of colonization; and the antagonism between the Communist 
officials—in the majority Russian—sent out by the Central 
Government, and the subordinate local cadres, almost inevitably 


1 The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-23 (Macmillan, 1950-53). 
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took on a national character. True, it would be wrong to attribute 
to Stalin—himself a Georgian—or to other high authorities in the 
Soviet Union a -conscious will to ‘russify’ the non-Russian re- 
publics. But their initial incontestable respect for Leninist 
principles repeatedly came up against the difficulty of finding 
reliable personnel for the application of their policy. Such was the 
case, for example, after the war, in Lithuania and in the western 
Ukraine, where it was barely possible to find sufficient local 
personnel to enforce the instructions connected with rural col- 
lectivization. This gap was filled by sending out Russians. In the 
same way, the political police in all the countries of the Union were 
recruited by preference from Russians. Even the Ministers of the 
Interior in some of the republics were Russians. The teaching, now 
compulsory, of Russian and of Marxism-Leninism also caused 
difficulties. In certain cases it was desired to ensure a privileged 
position for the Russian teachers in the secondary schools; local 
teachers were enjoined to follow their advice, and to regard them 
as missionaries of a superior civilization. 

Moreover, the increasing tendency of Russian intellectuals to 
confuse ‘Communist culture’ with ‘Russian culture’ created diffi- 
culties among the Communist intellectuals of the other republics. 
[o an ever-increasing extent the Russians, who often enjoyed 
better pay than their non-Russian counterparts (as happened also 
n the popular democracies), conducted themselves like the sons of 

nation of ‘cadres’ called upon to lead their ‘younger brothers’. 
[hey were, too, so sure of being ‘in line’, of bringing, by their 
administrative methods, happiness and progress to the other 
eoples of the Union, that any hostile manifestation towards them 

emed like an insult to their most sacred principles, and a survival 
f outworn bourgeois mentality. They were quite honestly shocked 
f anyone accused them of chauvinism, as did, for instance, the 
Yugoslavs. But in their haste to ‘civilize’ the whole immense 

rritory of the Soviet Union the Russian Communists took less 
nd less account of the susceptibilities of the other peoples con- 

rned. Jzvestia, in an article of 14 November 1952 on the educa- 
n of intellectuals in the far North, stated that ‘all the teachers in 
e schools of this region are a long way from knowing the local 
nguage’. In the case of the Nenets or the Selkup, tiny popula- 
ns in the extreme North of the Union, this might not be very 
| serious. But it was a different matter in the civilized regions of 
thuania and the Ukraine. 
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BERIA AND THE NEW ORIENTATION 


The ‘chauvinist’ attitude of the Russian officials, and the 
constant struggle ordered by Moscow against the ‘bourgeois 
nationalists’ who had infiltrated into the ranks of the non-Russian 
parties (in other words, against recalcitrant local Communists), 
without doubt constituted a factor of tension and discontent in 
Stalinist Russia. It was this same tension and discontent that the 
new team sought to diminish by measures tending to give a more 
‘national’ character to the administration and the Parties within 
the republics. The initiative for this new orientation has generally 
been attributed to Beria. Arguments are in fact not lacking in 
favour of this hypothesis: it is recalled that in his speech at the 
Nineteenth Congress Beria never evoked the necessity for the 
struggle against bourgeois nationalism; and that, on the contrary, 
he stressed—perhaps as a warning—the anti-colonial theories of 
Lenin. Later, the new policy (or new tactics) on the nationalities 
question inaugurated after Stalin’s death in fact coincided with the 
appointment of Beria as one of the Deputy Premiers of the U.S.S.R. 
Was it not he, too, who, according to the general opinion, was be- 
hind the rehabilitation of the ‘terrorist doctors’ and the accusations 
advanced against the promoters of the anti-Semitic campaign, 
Riumin and Ignatiev? It seems likely that it was Beria, too, who 
caused the rehabilitation of the Georgians earlier accused of 
bourgeois nationalism by Rukhadze. Three of these Georgians, 
when freed from prison in April 1953, were at once appointed 
ministers in the new Cabinet. It is also generally supposed to have 
been Beria who brought about the dismissal of Melnikov and the 
condemnation of his errors in the field of nationalities policy. 
Finally, one of the accusations advanced against Beria on his arrest 
concerned his ‘insidious manoeuvres, which tended to undermine 
the friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union, to sow discord 
between the peoples and encourage the action of bourgeois- 
nationalist elements in the republics of the Union’. 

There were nevertheless gaps in these arguments. The main 
indictment, just quoted, is itself equivocal: Beria might have 
encouraged the action of bourgeois-nationalist elements indirectly, 
that is to say, by carrying out in his own administration that very 
‘russification’ of which he was accusing others. And it is quite true 
that throughout the Union in the reorganized Governments of 
April and May, into which each member of the Politbureau seems 


1 After Beria’s fall their appointments were revoked. 
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to have introduced his own trusted followers, Beria often nomin- 
ated Russians as Ministers of the Interior—Dekanozov in Georgia, 
for example, Gubin in Kazakhstan, and others. It is also possible 
that the accusation of ‘bourgevis nationalism’ was brought against 
Beria merely in order to mask the true reasons for his dismissal. In 
any case, Beria could never be regarded as a ‘pure Leninist’, a man 
of principle, or a Saint-Just of Stalinism. Had he not in the past 
been one of the main authors responsible for the ‘colonization’ by 
the Russian Party of the other countries in the Union? The most 
likely hypothesis would seem to be that the need for some degree 
of appeasement in the nationalities sphere was recognized by the 
Praesidium as a whole. Beria no doubt profited by this change of 
policy to bring back certain of his trusted followers who had been 
earlier evicted on the pretext of ‘bourgeois nationalism’. It is also 
probable that Beria tried to increase his popularity among the 
cadres and the intellectuals of the Union republics by taking to 
himself the merit for the new measures. After, no less than before, 
the death of Stalin, group and personal rivalries concealed them- 
selves behind a facade of theoretical ideas. 

But whatever Beria’s role may have been in the new orientation 
of nationalities policy in the U.S.S.R., one does not gain the im- 
pression that Malenkov and his colleagues—once Beria’s men had 
been eliminated’—intend to go back on their promises of the past 
summer. In this connection it is significant to note that the 
ippointment of Korneichuk to the post of Vice-President of the 
Council in the Ukraine—an appointment which has, so to say, a 

nbolic value—was confirmed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukraine on 10 September; and that in Estonia too the tendency to 
eplace Russian Ministers and Party secretaries by Estonians has 
been maintained. 


REFORMS WITHIN LIMITS 
[t appears nevertheless that Malenkov and his team are making 
efforts to confine within fairly restricted limits their measures to- 
the appeasement of national sentiment among the non- 
‘ussian peoples. These measures amount, as far as can be judged, 
he more or less widespread promotion of young local cadres, 


September 1953, nine of the Ministers of the Interior appointed after 
death in the different republics of the Union had been dismissed. In 
Estonia, Moldavia, and Byelorussia—Ministers of the 

f Security who had been dismissed after Stalin’s death were actually 


ed after the fall of Beria. 
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and to a renewed development of the teaching of national langu- 
ages. Doubtless the Russian cadres are being asked to behave with 
greater regard for the national susceptibilities of the peoples under 
them, and the campaign against bourgeois nationalism is being 
played down; but it must be emphasized that this campaign has 
never completely ceased. Even on 7 April, the date on which the 
rehabilitation of the doctors was announced, Pravda emphasized 
that ‘the Communist Party and Soviet power have always fought 
against any manifestation of bourgeois nationalism’. It is true that 
the Pravda article was obliquely directed against Russian chauvin- 
ism and anti-semitism, and that was something new; but two days 
later, on g April, Jzvestia launched a violent attack against the 
historians, this time of Yakutia, who were accused of having ‘a too 
indulgent attitude in relation to bourgeois-nationalist deviations 
and local partriotism’. The paper also blamed some Buriat-Mongol 
historians for not having explained sufficiently clearly ‘the historical 
conditions of the birth and development of friendship between 
the Russian people and the non-Russian peoples of Siberia’. 

On 6 June the same paper, which seems to specialize in articles 
of this kind, criticized a ‘History of the peoples of Uzbekistan’, 
published by the Historical Institute of the Academy of Tashkent. 
In particular, the organ of the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet 
blamed the authors of this work for ‘under-estimating the pro- 
gressive significance of the re-attachment of Uzbekistan to 
Russia; . . . dissimulating . . . the reactionary character of Islam- 
ism; showing exaggerated timidity in denouncing Pan-Turkism 
and Pan-Islamism; idealizing in certain respects the feudal regime; 
attempting to represent the feudal and nationalist uprisings 
stirred up by the Muslim priesthood and the agents of the im- 
perialist countries as revolutionary movements for national 
liberation’. And the Party secretary in Uzbekistan, Niazov, who 
retained his post after Stalin’s death, published an article in the 
Moscow review Communist (May 1953) urging the intensification 
of ‘the struggle against the slightest manifestation of bourgeois 
nationalism and of unpatriotic cosmopolitanism, which in the 
Soviet East manifests itself under the guise of Pan-Islamism and 
Pan-Turkism’. 

Thus it is not possible to speak of a break in the continuity of 
Soviet views on the nationalities problem. Like Stalin, Malenkov’s 
team must take account of the extension of Russian nationalism 
which accompanies the development, by Russian cadres and in 
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accordance with the particular social techniques of Sovietism, of the 


natural wealth of the various countries in the Union. Certainly the 
central Government, as its recent measures show, is trying to tone 
down the impact between Russian nationalism and the local 
nationalism which is now rather unexpectedly developing among 
the young intellectuals of the non-Russian peoples who have 
been reared within the Party. But it is difficult to reconcile the 
feeling of superiority shown by the new Russian intelligentsia with 
the equality demanded by the non-Russian personnel in the name 
f the Marxism-Leninism on which they have been brought up. 
\nd one cannot but wonder whether the claim of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s theoreticians, that they have ‘successfully resolved 
ne of the most complex questions in the history of social develop- 
ment: the nationalities question’,! will prove justified. 
F. F. 


Labour under the European Coal and 
Steel Community 


(He Schuman Plan is one of many proposals made in the last few 
ears for the creation of a united Europe; it is important in being 
e only one, up to the present time, that has been realized in con- 
rete form. In fact, the European Coal and Steel Community sug- 
sted by M. Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, in 
Viay 1950 has been in active existence since July 1952. The six 
gnatory countries—Belgium, France, the German Federal 
public, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands—now form a 
igle market, as far as coal and steel are concerned. For the next 
fty years, under the terms of the Treaty, the operations of the coal 
| steel industries in the six countries will be directed by a supra- 
ional High Authority at present situated in Luxembourg. 
he significance of the Schuman Plan goes far beyond its effect 
the two industries, or the six countries, directly concerned. In a 
rtain sense it is a kind of laboratory experiment, on whose out- 
ne will be judged all other plans for unifying Europe. It appears 
timely, therefore, to consider the Plan from a standpoint hither- 





Pravda, 7 April 1953. 
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to rather neglected: from the point of view of the workers. 

In the last resort, the success of the Schuman Plan depends on 
the men who work at the coal-face or in the steel mills. All the 
efforts of the administrators and technicians who are now directing 
the coal and steel industries of the six member nations will be in 
vain unless the workers in those industries give their willing co- 
operation. It is likely that the workers’ attitude towards this experi- 
ment will be determined by what happens in the early stages of the 
Coal and Steel Community’s existence. The operation of the com- 
mon market for coal and steel is bound to have its impact on the 
labour market in the six countries. Industries in some of them will 
be adversely affected: for example, in the uneconomic coal-mines 
in Belgium and in some of the smaller coalfields in France. For the 
miners in such areas the Schuman Plan may therefore mean 
unemployment. The worker will judge the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity by the way it affects him personally. The fact that his 
leaders in the trade unions have given the C.S.C. their support 
and are now collaborating in the work of the High Authority will 
be outweighed for him by immediate material facts. 

This the Communists have fully understood. Ever since M. 
Schuman first made his proposal, the Communist propaganda 
machine has been working full blast against it. One has only to 
visit one of the steel towns in Eastern France, for instance, to see 
how the walls are plastered with posters attacking the Plan, for the 
most part emphasizing that it means unemployment, wage cuts, 
and the ‘speed-up’. It cannot be denied that this campaign has 
already had some success. The non-Communist unions, on the 
other hand, have from the beginning given their support to the 
Schuman Plan and committed themselves to participating in it. 

The majority of the workers in the coal and steel industries of 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries are organized 
in trade unions. Most of these unions belong to national federations 
affliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (1.C.F.T.U.). In France and the Benelux countries, how- 
ever, the Catholic-inspired unions also have members in these in- 
dustries. Finally, both in France and Italy, the dominant labour 
federations are under Communist control, and in each country are 
particularly strong in the metallurgical industry. 

With about 2,200,000 members among the workers concerned, 
the I.C.F.T.U. took a keen interest early on in the negotiations 
that led to the establishment of the Coal and Steel Community. 
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Shortly after M. Schuman’s announcement, the Confederation set 
up a special committee composed of representatives from the 
miners’ and metal-workers’ unions in the six countries. Meeting at 
frequent intervals, this committee kept abreast of the progress of 
negotiations by the national delegations. It studied the various 
draft proposals presented before the Treaty was finally worked out 
and submitted observations and amendments. Members of the 
[.C.F.T.U. committee had a number of interviews with the heads 
of the governmental delegations. Meanwhile, the trade union 
federations in the six countries put forward their point of view to 
their own Governments. This ‘lobbying’ over a period of months 
was the most important undertaking of its kind ever carried out by 
the trade union movement on an international scale. There is no 
doubt that it was effective. Labour’s influence can be clearly seen 
n many of the Articles of the Treaty. When the Community was 
finally set up the 1.C.F.'T.U. representatives expressed themselves 
satisfied with its general provisions. 

One of the I.C.F.T.U.’s major preoccupations during these 
negotiations was to win representation for workers’ representatives 
m the C.S.C.’s governing bodies. To this end it co-operated 
closely with the International Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions. Its efforts bore fruit in the agreement that the I.C.F.T.U.’s 
nominee should be appointed a member of the nine-man High 
\uthority. Paul Finet, general secretary of the Fédération Générale 
lu Travail de Belgique and president of the I.C.F.T.U. at that 
time, was therefore appointed to this position. At the same time, a 
Dutch trade unionist long associated with the international 
Catholic labour movement, Paul Serrarens, was appointed a 
nember of the High Court of Justice. In addition, the trade 
inions are represented by one-third of the fifty-one members of 
the C.S.C. Consultative Committee. The I.C.F.T.U. nominates 
twelve of them; the Christian unions five. The secretariat of the 
High Authority in Luxembourg has established a labour division, 
though it appears that difficulties have been encountered in finding 
uitably qualified candidates to fill the various posts. 

The L.C.F.T.U.’s interest did not cease with the establishment 

the Community. In order to co-ordinate the activities of its 
representatives on the Consultative Committee and observe de- 
velopments in the functioning of the High Authority, a special 
L.C.F.T.U. office has been set up in Luxembourg. It must, how- 

r, be admitted that the trade unions are somewhat at a dis- 
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advantage in this respect. Most of the matters dealt with by the 
High Authority and the Consultative Committee are highly tech- 
nical. There is a great shortage of suitably qualified experts within 
the unions to prepare the necessary reports and analyses, and the 
unions’ resources are not large enough for them to engage experts 
from outside, as can, for example, the employers’ organizations. 

The General Report of the High Authority on the Activities of 
the European Community (10 August 1952 to 12 April 1953) 
devotes a special chapter to labour problems. An introductory 
paragraph outlines some of the questions affecting the workers: 

In particular, it (the High Authority) has demanded the drawing up 
of a statement on the man-power situation in the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the Community by assembling all available information on the 
free movement of labour prior to applying the provisions of the Treaty, 
by conducting an inquiry into wages and conditions of work, and by 
making a survey of the present position concerning occupational 
training. Finally, the High Authority has turned its attention to the 
action required in the sphere of workers’ housing conditions, in view of 
the inadequacy of housing within the Community and the importance 


of this problem in relation to improved productivity and a higher 
living standard and also to the increased mobility of labour. 


On reading this chapter, it becomes clear how much preliminary 
study has to be done before any practical measures can be taken to 
solve any of the problems raised. Statistics on many of these mat- 
ters are incomplete; even where they exist it is a major under- 
taking to collate the separate figures for the six countries in such a 
way as to establish valid comparisons, 

In studying the man-power situation in the coal and steel in- 
dustries, the High Authority is co-operating with the International 
Labour Office and the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. The aim is to produce an annual survey of the state of 
employment and unemployment, and the amount of man-power 
needed and available; the first survey should be ready this year. 

This survey is part of the preliminary work necessary before 
Article 69 of the Treaty can be put into operation. The object of 
this Article is to bring about free movement of workers in the coal 
and steel industries of the six countries. For this purpose it is also 
necessary to arrive at an agreed classification of the various jobs in 
the two industries. Thus, parallel with the first survey, a second 
inquiry has been undertaken to define the specialities and qualifi- 
cations of the various categories of workers, to determine the 
limitations imposed on the free movement of labour by the 
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member nations on the ground of public health or other considera- 
tions, to co-ordinate procedure of registering offers of and de- 
mands for employment within the Community, and to ensure that 
social security measures do not impede the movement of workers. 

A first step has been made towards solving the last problem by 
examining the social security regulations governing the foreign 
workers already employed in the member countries. Coal-mines in 
the six countries employ about 120,000 foreign workers, while the 
iron and steel industry employs 40,000. In negotiations now being 
conducted with the I.L.O. and the miners’ unions, an attempt is 
being made to draw up an international convention on social 
security for migrant miners in Europe. 

Free movement of labour cannot be brought about satisfactorily 
unless the levels of real wages, in terms of purchasing power, can 
be brought more or less into line. If the Coal and Steel Community 
achieves its objects, there will then almost inevitably follow a 
levelling of real wages. The unions will naturally insist that this 
levelling be upwards—to conform with real wages received by the 
highest-paid workers. ‘The High Authority has no power to alter 
existing methods of fixing wages and social benefits in member 
States. It can make recommendations in a limited number of cases: 
for example, if an enterprise maintains wages on a level that is 
abnormally low for the area, or if a Government keeps wages 
ibnormally low, or if wages are cut in order to lower living stand- 
ards or as a method of economic competition. On this subject, 
the General Report of the High Authority gives some idea of the 
omplexity of the inquiry into wages in the two industries. Forms 

iyment and of book-keeping differ widely between enter- 
rises within each country and from one country to another. In 
coal industry the aim is to obtain detailed knowledge of the 
elements making up the wages, earnings, and income of the miners, 
order to have a basis for comparison between different mining 
reas, and later to work out the possibilities of harmonizing the 
evel of wages with the progress made within the common market. 
position in the iron and steel industry is more difficult, as 
ich less information is available. At present, the High Authority 
ollecting data and collating the available statistics. 

he implications arising from the concept of free movement of 

r are many and far-reaching. A common market for coal and 
in which workers are able to move from one country to an- 
ther to find jobs for which their qualifications fit, must in the long 
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run considerably modify the distribution of man-power and the 
location of industry. Even in the early stages of the Community 
there must inevitably be ‘technological unemployment’ in certain 
areas when uneconomic mines and plants are closed down. The 
High Authority has certain powers to deal with such situations. At 
a Government’s request, it will share in the study of means of re- 
placing workers in existing or new industries, if they become un- 
employed owing to market or technical changes. In addition, the 
High Authority may make loans to enterprises for the develop- 
ment of new activities to absorb ‘technological unemployment’. 
Workers in this category may themselves receive unemployment 
indemnities from the Community, as well as allowances for re- 
installation and technical re-training. Assistance of this kind may 
be made conditional on equal payments by the member State in 
question. 

Occupational training, as far as the Coal and Steel Community 
is concerned, is of two kinds. Firstly, there is the re-training neces- 
sary for those workers who lose their jobs because of ‘technological 
unemployment’. The need for this has not yet appeared, but alread 
a study is being made of the subject. Secondly, there is training 
within the coal and steel industries. The level of workers’ earnings, 
the security of their job, and their possibility of advancement are 
directly related to the amount of training they have received. Not 
only that, the improvement and expansion of the industries con- 
cerned depends on a constantly increasing supply of skilled labour. 
The High Authority intends to base its action in this field on these 
considerations. In its vocational training programme it will pay 
special attention to the training of key workers and those ‘destined 
to act as leaders’. Moreover, the High Authority’s report continues, 
‘if labour is to be mobile, efforts must be made to harmonize train- 
ing and make it more homogeneous to achieve a truly open labour 
market within the Community. The blast-furnace worker or the 
miner must have a sufficiently wide training to retain his chances 
of employment whether in Lombardy, the Briey coalfield, at Cam- 
pine, or in the Ruhr’. 

But the most important factor affecting the mobility of labour 
within the Community is housing. In most of the industrial areas 
closely affected by the High Authority’s operations, workers’ 
houses are desperately short. The shortage is particularly great in 
those areas whose industries are likely to expand as the working of 
the common market makes its effects felt: for example, in the 
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Ruhr. Although efforts have been made since the war to provide 
low-cost workers’ dwellings in some areas, progress has in most 
cases failed to keep pace with growing needs. It is notorious how 
little housing construction there has been in France, and equally 
well known that, despite the immense amount of reconstruction in 
Germany since the currency reform, many families in the Ruhr 
still live in bomb-damaged buildings, temporary shelters, or at 
least in extremely over-crowded conditions. In certain localities 
in other countries the situation is also bad. In the Belgian coal- 
fields, for instance, foreign workers are often housed in wooden 
barracks, left over from the war, where conditions are dreary at the 
best and squalid and oppressive at the worst. To meet this situation 
the High Authority has instituted an inquiry into housing require- 
ments and present building programmes in the coal and steel 
industries. ‘he High Authority is also attempting to break down 
e structure of building costs in order to find out how these costs 
may best be reduced. It is comparing building techniques in order 
to assess the possibilities of standardizing programmes. In this con- 
nexion it has already begun to co-ordinate the results of national 
esearch on prefabricated building. But the most important aspect 
f the whole question—the present and probable future need for 
housing in the various industrial areas—cannot yet be studied, as 
the necessary figures are still lacking. The collection of this 
material has been given priority. A detailed inquiry to collect, 
istrict by district, statistical information necessary for determin- 
g long-range housing targets is now in progress. 
it will be seen from this description of the High Authority’s 
tivity in matters affecting labour that its progress towards solv- 
: any of the problems must necessarily be slow. ‘To assemble the 
formation on which to base decisions will, in many cases, take 
nths of research. Yet already workers are being affected by the 
tioning of the common market. “Technological unemploy- 
nent’ has already occurred in some areas—for example, in the 
atively unimportant coal-mines in Southern France. ‘This was 
rently due mainly to a French Government decision taken 
tore the common market was instituted, yet it is attributed by 
workers affected to the Schuman Plan. Naturally, such situa- 
are exploited to the full by Communist propaganda. The 
unemployment is deep-rooted among European workers. 
instances such as the one in Southern France, spread and magni- 
fied in the Communist press, undermine the workers’ confidence 
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in the experiment of the Schuman Plan. To counter this danger it is 
necessary to ensure that measures are ready to deal with unem- 
ployment as soon as it arises. The most important of these, from 
the point of view of the workers’ psychology, would be the setting 
up of re-training schemes for displaced workers and the starting— 
in bricks and mortar, not on blueprints—of pilot housing projects, 
These would be tokens of the Community’s good faith towards the 
workers and would have a great effect on their attitude. 

In the past few years the Communists’ control over workers’ 
organizations has been greatly reduced, especially in France and 
Italy. But there are increasing signs at present that they are making 
a come-back. The success or failure of the Schuman Plan to deal 
in time with some of the labour problems that it faces may deter- 
mine whether or not the Communists can win back the influence 
they have lost in the French and Italian trade unions, and gain a 
foothold in the unions of other countries in the Community. 
Failure to solve these problems would have another, and in the 
long run more important, result. The support which the non- 
Communist unions now give to the Community and their partici- 
pation in the High Authority is in fact conditional on the carrying 
out by the Community of the undertakings made to the workers in 
the ‘Treaty. It may be assumed that the labour representatives in 
Luxembourg will do all they can to see that these promises are 
kept, but their power is limited. The Community as a whole must 
fulfil its commitments. If it does not do so, either because it does 
not take the necessary action in time or because it pursues policies 
that conflict with these undertakings, it will lose labour’s support. 

It is encouraging to note that the High Authority, and other 
responsible bodies of the C.S.C., are aware of these dangers. When 
the High Authority’s report was debated by the C.S.C. Common 
Assembly at Strasbourg last June, one of the resolutions unani- 
mously adopted insisted that more be done to develop contacts 
with labour and to carry out the social objectives of the Treaty. 
Replying to the debate, M. Paul Finet, the trade unionist member 
of the High Authority, promised that this would be done, though 
he pointed out that the High Authority is hampered by its lack of 
positive powers in this field and depends on the concurrence of 
member Governments. It therefore lies with the High Authority 
to propose, and with the six member States to accept, bold action 
to satisfy the workers and thus, indirectly, to ensure that the 
Schuman Plan experiment does not fail. R. F. 
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